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Our readers doubtless noticed some time ago, in 
the advertising pages, an announcement of A Series 
of Perception Cards, intended to accompany Pear- 
son's Essentials of Latin, prepared by Superintend- 
ent Walter H. Young, of Peekskill, New York 
(American Book Company. $2.00). The cards, 500 
in number, are 11 J4 inches wide by 7 inches high. 
Each card carries, on one side, clearly printed in 
black-faced type, a Latin word or phrase, and, on 
the other side, in the same type, its English equiva- 
lent (s). Long vowels are marked. "Other neces- 
sary information is also given", a remark which 
covers, no doubt, such a card as that numbered 14 : 
"lata (fem)". The words are given in the order 
of their use in Pearson's Essentials, but of course 
in practice it would be found helpful, and, mayhap, 
necessary, to shuffle the cards from time to time. 
That there is a place for such cards is evidenced, 
if evidence be needed, by the fact that almost at one 
and the same time I learned of the publication of 
Mr. Young's cards and was informed by letter of 
the projected publication, by a teacher in the Mid- 
dle West well known for his exceptional skill in 
teaching, of a set of cards essentially the same, so 
far as I could judge, as those immediately under 
consideration. Ways in which the cards may be 
made of service will readily occur to everyone. It 
goes without saying that, although they are meant 
primarily to accompany Mr. Pearson's book, they 
can be used with profit in connection with any be- 
ginners' book. 

One is somewhat surprised at the claim of the 
publishers that this is a new way to fix the Latin 
vocabulary of the first year student. This state- 
ment may be true in the sense that no such set of 
cards has heretofore been published, but the idea 
which lies at the bottom of the cards must have 
been applied, in one form or another, by many a 
teacher. Indeed, in The Classical Weekly 5.123, 
in the course of an article on Vitalizing Latin, Mr. 
F. S. Libbey, Principal of the High School at Berlin, 
New Hampshire, wrote as follows : 

An additional means employed to develop ability 
to recognize words and forms instantly are the per- 
ception cards. Upon these cards are printed each 
day the words developed in the vocabulary the pre- 
vious day. These cards are made from common tag 
stock cut about 4x11. When developing the forms 
of the different declensions or tenses, I print the 
endings in a different colored ink than that used for 
the base of the word. If no printing press is con- 



nected with the school, simple stencil outfits for 
printing can be secured at a small cost. 

At the beginning of every lesson the class should 
be drilled with the perception cards for a period of 
perhaps five minutes, never, however, beyond the 
point of sustained interest. 

The drill consists in holding a card before the eyes 
of the class momentarily, requiring the class to give 
both the word and the meaning. The essential 
feature of this work is to have the exposure of the 
card so nearly instantaneous that the class will be 
able to see the word, but not have time to reflect. 
The purpose of such drill is to make the class so 
absolutely familiar with the words and forms pre- 
sented that it will give the meaning without being 
conscious of the word itself. As a means of re- 
viewing vocabulary this method is also excellent. 
I cannot speak too highly of the efficiency gained, 
by this elementary means, in use of vocabulary. 
The interest aroused and the enthusiasm manifested 
during this drill would at first somewhat jar the 
nervous system of the orthodox disciplinarian. But 
I assure such, that they would recover and be glad 
to suffer a second jar of the same kind. 

During the vocabulary drill pupils are not in their 
seats a minute, but crowd around the teacher, each 
eager to be called upon for the meaning of the 
word. To many pupils the vocabulary is ordinarily 
the most dreaded part of the whole recitation, for 
it usually involves the struggle of visualizing the 
whole left hand page and from the list of from 12 
to 20 words groping about for one. Our method 
must leave no time for groping. It is of the 
highest importance, in order to secure best results, 
or, indeed, to secure any good results, that this 
vocabulary drill should be rapid, snappy and full of 
life. With such a drill as I have indicated with both 
illustrative sentences and perception cards, a class 
early becomes possessed of a good working vocabu- 
lary and is capable of doing much reading. 

We have here the testimony of a practical teacher 
in the preparatory schools to the value of Mr. 
Young's cards. Doubtless he and many others will 
welcome them as a labor-saving device as well as 
a pedagogical help. C.K. 



RESEARCH PLANNED TO DETERMINE THE 

MOST EFFECTIVE FACTORS INVOLVED 

IN THE TEACHING OF ANCIENT 

LANGUAGES 1 

Part I 

The somewhat drastic criticism, in The Classical 

Weekly 6.129-130, 137-138, 145, of Dr. Staples's 

Critique of High School Latin tempts me to a brief 

discussion of the bearing of recent pedagogical in- 

1 Professor Yocum, author of this article, is a member of 
the Department of Education of the University of Pennsyl- 



